THE ROBIN RED-BREAST. 





It is at this time of the year, the middle of winter, that Robins evince their 
confidence in the human race. They appear to ask for protection and food, 
by entering the house hopping along the floor and feeding on any crumbs 
which may have fallen from the table. Nor is this all. Ifa window is left 
open, they will perch on a chair, sing a little sprightly ditty, and roost, 
perchance, on the top of a book-case. How pleasing is it to witness this 
familiarity, and to grant that protection which is so confidently asked for! 
Indeed instances have been known in which this confidence was still further 
carried by Robins having built their nests in a room behind a curtain, or on 
some shelf, waiting patiently till a window or a door was opened that they 
might gain access to them. An instance has been related of a Robin having 
commenced a nest in a sitting-room, plucking hair out of the head of a 
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person who was quietly reading in it, for the purpose of lining the nest. 


In consequence of this familiarity, Robins are considered as a sort of sacred 
bird in this country; but when I was residing in a well-wooded country in 
France, I never was able to see or hear of a Robin, so greedily are they killed 
and devoured by the inhabitants. Indeed, the only small bird I was able to 
see during my visit was a cock Chaffinch, who was uttering his oft-repeated 
and melancholy notes, as if deploring the want of any congeners, so 
completely was the breed of small birds extirpated. The consequence was 
that the extensive kitchen-gardens attached to the house in which I was 
residing, were so full of snails, grubs, and other insects, that they devoured 
the fruit which fell from the trees during the night. Such is the avidity of the 
French to feast on small birds, that I have seen even Swallows, those 
graceful and welcome harbingers of the Spring, hawked about Paris to be 
purchased for the tables of epicures. To return to Robins. I recollect some 
years ago receiving a visit from a French Abbé, who resided at his cottage 
at Ealing, and who boasted of the number of the “Rouge-gorges ” he caught 
in his garden in traps, saying what good eating they were! I told him that if 
it was known at Ealing what he had done, he would be mobbed by every 
boy throughout the village. 


The Robin is not only a very confiding bird, but a very affectionate one. If it 
has been deprived of its mate, either by a marauding cat or from some other 
cause, it will give vent to! the most piteous moanings and cries. Its eye is 
full and very expressive, and it gives a side-long turn of its head, very 
characteristic of its nature. 


Sweet social bird, with breast of red. 
How prone’s my heart to favour thee! 
Thy look oblique, thy prying head, 
Thy gentle affability; 

Thy cheerful song in Winter's cold, 
And when no other lay is heard, 
Thy visits paid to young and old, 
When fear appals each other bird; 
Thy friendly heart, thy nature mild, 
Thy meekness and docility, 
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Tend to true love of man and child, 
And win thine own felicity. 


Izaak Walton calls it “the honest Robin, that loves mankind both dead and 
alive:” he alludes probably to the well-renowned old ballad of the “Babes in 
the Wood,” reminding us of the lines of Collins, — 


The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss and gather’d flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou are laid. 


But I must not omit to mention one anecdote of the confidence that Robins 
will place in the human race. 


An excellent and kind female friend of my younger and older years had a 
rockery near her house, backed by high and flourishing laurels and 
rhododendrons, and the interior replete with ferns and other plants. Into 
this fernery, as it might be called, she was in the habit of going daily with 
some bread. As soon as she arrived, she called to the many Robins which 
frequented the locality, when they flew to her and eat the bread out of her 
hands. One of the birds, however — and it must have been a bold one — 
would alight on her hand, and when it was placed sufficiently near her 
mouth, would take crumbs out of it. This fact I have myself repeatedly 
witnessed. No fear, no hesitation was evinced by the bird. 


It came boldly to receive the offered gift, and sometimes would sing a 
grateful song after partaking of its meal. But this is not a, solitary instance 
of the way in which kindness to Robins may be exemplified. A worthy 
farmer of the name of Grundy, who formerly resided at the New Lodge 
Farm near Windsor (now the princely residence of M. Van de Weyer), 
afforded me a proof of this. On entering his garden with him, a number of 
Robins perched on his shoulders and arms, and appeared perfectly familiar 
with him. It was a pretty sight, but he refused to tell me by what means he 
had attracted these birds to him. He could also exercise the same power 
over rats, as myself and many of his friends have witnessed. He quietly 
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seated himself in his barn, and presently rats came out of their hiding- 
places, and with the greatest confidence crawled up his legs, and rested on 
his thighs and back. He said he had promised a friend never to communicate 
the secret of his influence over the birds and quadrupeds referred to, and I 
believe it died with him. Mr. Grundy was celebrated for the excellence of 
the cheeses he made for George IV., and in consequence, during the life of 
that monarch, he paid no rent for New Lodge Farm. 


Before concluding my remarks on the Robin, I would here mention that our 
earliest affections are connected with that bird, and we very soon learn to 
respect the old adage of the nursery— 


The little Robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen. 


They are amongst our insectivorous birds, in addition to about forty others 
which arrive in this country in the spring. When we consider the enormous 
number of insects which would infest our fields and gardens, but for 

these birds, the benefit we derive from them must be great indeed. 
Swallows, Wagtails, Flycatchers, and many other birds, are constantly 
employed in keeping down a too great redundance of insects; and even 
flowers are employed in their destruction. But for these wise and benevolent 
arrangements of Providence, it is impossible to calculate on the extent of 
the injury which would be done to our fruits, flowers, vegetables and grains. 
Do not, then, let us defeat these arrangements, as the French have done, by 
destroying those small birds, which are so useful and beneficial to us all. 


Edward Jesse. 


Once a Week, Jan. 20, 1866. ] 


